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EDITORIAL 


Dear Readers: 

Whatis the significance of the recent Supreme Court decision striking down 
the Louisiana balanced treatment of origins law? | believe it is a decisive victory 
disguised as a defeat. According to the official syllabus of the decision, one of 
the reasons for striking down the Louisiana statute was that “requiring the 
teaching of creation science with evolution does not give schoolteachers a 
flexibility that they did not already possess to supplant the present science 
curriculum with the presentation of theories, besides evolution, about the 
origin of life.” 

The highest court in the land has ruled that public schoolteachers already 
have a right to present evidences critical of evolution and favorable to special 
creation. No special bill is needed. In the past, of course, this right has been 
often violated flagrantly by school officials and administrators. Armed with this 
high court affirmation of teachers’ academic freedom to deal with the issue of 
origins openly and candidly, creationists must act firmly to put an end to the 
atmosphere of repression. 

As my own classes Start up this fall, | plan to have a copy of the decision 
syllabus close at hand. | have already made one of my evolutionist colleagues 
aware of the wording of the decision. On the basis of the newspaper accounts 
of the ruling, he had been spreading the word that! was going to have to “clean 
up my act.’ Now, the Supreme Court has given notice. It is my evolutionist 
friends who will need to clean up their act. 

Readers of CSSHQ may obtain their own summary of the ruling by writing to 
the United States Supreme Court, Washington, DC 20543 and asking for a 
syllabus of decision #85-1513. 

Paul D. Ackerman 


P.S. Prior to publication | have discussed this editorial with Louisiana State 
Senator Bill Keith of the Creation Science Legal Defense Fund. He informs me 
that the CSLDF legal staff is in concurrence with my interpretation of the 
Supreme Court decision. It appears that in an unexpected way the high court 
justices responded to the excellent presentation of arguments put forward by 
Atty. Wendell Bird and the CSLDF legal team. Congratulations! (Contributions 
to the Creation Science Legal Defense Fund are tax deductible and should be 
sent to P.O. Box 78312, Shreveport, LA 71137.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Notice to CSSHS Members and to Subscribers 
to the CSSH Quarterly 


Memberships and subscriptions expire in September, 1987. 

Unless your membership or subscription is renewed by October 31, 1987, 
the Fall 1987 issue of the CSSH Quarterly (Vol. X, No. 1) will be the last issue 
you receive. 

Please send in your membership renewal ($12 for U.S. residents; $13 U.S. if 
you reside outside the USA), or subscription renewal ($14 for U.S. residents, 
$15 U.S. for subscribers residing outside the USA) as soon as possible before 
October 31, 1987. Members and subscribers residing outside the USA, please 
add $5.00 if you wish to have the Quarterly sent by air mail. Thank you. 


LETTERS AND COMMENTS 


Dear Editor: 

Something new, a refreshing, and most unexpectedly, a feeling of joy has 
enveloped me. This has happened since | listened to some tapes by Dr. 
Whitcomb, then, after my inquiry to CSSH | received your generous package of 
Quarterlies, through which | learned about Chalcedon and am now in corres- 
pondence with them and have received a tape by Dr. Rushdoony, and | am 
learning so much that is new to me — oh my, this sentence is much too long. | 
hope it conveys to you my excitement and appreciation for your part in these 
events. 

| admire your scholarly publication; | do not have a classical education and | 
really have to “dig’’ — but that is good for my brain. | feel fortunate to have an 
old Webster's Unabridged, circa 1936 

The truths | am learning are certainly freeing; many old assumptions and 
misinformations are rapidly falling away and are being discarded 

Most sincerely, 
Evelyn Hamrick 
65 Dorchester Avenue 
Asheville, N.C. 28806 
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Towards a Biblical 
Creation-Based Historiography 
Ellen Myers 


The great German historian Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886) defined history 
as ideally the account of that which actually happened in the past. The goal of 
the historian would therefore be to investigate and then to describe as accu- 
rately, thoroughly and impartially as possible the true course of historical 
events based on the “‘purest, most immediate documents.’ 

Ranke was the father of modern historical scholarship in that he sought to 
make the study of history a separate, autonomous academic discipline. While 
his ideal was that of a universal history spanning all times, nations and men, 
he also taught that “(e)ach event was unique and had to be understood as a 
discrete phenomenon, each period ‘was immediate to God,’ who had fashion- 
ed it. The historian must treat each period with unswerving impartiality.” 

At the university of Berlin Ranke taught two generations of historians his 
historical philosophy, method, and also the critical study of historical sources 
(Quellenkritik). His best-known works include The History of the Popes and 
German History in the Time of the Reformation, significantly dealing with 
topics of particular historical interest to Christians. 

Ranke’s conception of history is still thankfully the dominant school of 
historiography today, despite a kind of “higher criticism’ from later historians 
of various persuasions, Thus we have outright “party” historiographies of the 
Nazi and Soviet variety, which select and bend the facts found in primary 
sources (or even falsify the primary sources) to fit the Procrustean bed of their 
respective ideologies. An example is the effort by modern Soviet historians to 
construct a history of the development of Russian industry tn line with Karl 
Marx's historical stages based on economic class war (which actual Russian 
economic history does not substantiate). Another example is that of Frederick 
Jackson Turner (1861-1932), author of the “frontier theory’’ of American 
history. Turner based his theory upon 

the scientific ‘grant theory” most prominent in his own day, Charles 
Darwin's theory of evolution. Where Darwin has proposed an explana- 
tion for evolution in the natural world, Turner suggested that America 
was an ideal laboratory for the study of cultural evolution. The American 
frontier, he argued, returned man to a primitive state of nature. With the 
trappings of civilization stripped away, the upward process of evolution 
was re-enacted.? 
Subsequent historians challenged or modified this theory in accordance with 
their own personal preferences about key factors in the development of 
America. A historian of our own time, Michael Rogin, writes from a perspective 
favoring American Indians and other minorities and cross-cultural conflict 
between them and white settlers, a consideration largely ignored by Turner.* 

Many historians today seize upon this or that particular consideration or 

area of investigation and then attempt to elevate it to a ‘field theory” pur- 
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portedly explaining the whole or at least a wider area than the one they begin 
with. One prominent branch of this type of “‘part-for-the-whole” fallacious 
historiography is psycho-history. It subjects a historical personality’s private 
life, letters, eye-witness accounts, medical records and the like to a minute 
scrutiny from a psychoanalytic, Freudian perspective. The resulting portrait of 
the historical personality (Leonardo da Vinci, Adolf Hitler, John Brown, Martin 
Luther, Abraham Lincoln, and Woodrow Wilson have been thus psychoana- 
lyzed posthumously) is implicitly or explicitly presented as the “true” or “in- 
depth” one not accessible by other methods. Similar historiographical trends 
include the application of modern sociometric devices to past communities, 
such as the study of neighborhoods, family interrelationships, classification by 
wealth, and so on, with more or less plausibility. 

Instead of attempts to explain the whole of a historical period by its parts, or 
the whole of a personality by his or her psychoanalysis, there are historio- 
graphical schools which replace historical details by their respective periodic 
or universal schemes of what might be called ‘‘mega-history.’’ One example is 
cyclical history, prominent through the writings of, for instance, Oswald 
Spengler or Arnold Toynbee. It asserts plausibly that societies or nations move 
through cycles of birth, infancy, maturation, decline and death in a biological 
manner. Historical meaning is attributed to individual persons or events 
insofar as they indicate the stage at which a particular society or nation is 
supposed to have arrived. This kind of historiography is so plausible because 
examples seem abundant; examples might include the history of the Roman 
Republic, of Kievan or Tsarist Russia, of the British empire, of the rise and fall of 
the Hapsburg dynasty, and so on. Cyclical historians believe that they have 
found a universal explanatory principle for history. However, problems arise 
because (1) the definition of the historical ‘‘unit’’ undergoing the cyclical 
Stages varies (hence the differences among cyclical historians); (2) where does 
the cyclical historian fit a nation or society which seems to have ‘died’ but 
then arises again, such as Greece, Egypt, or modern Israel? (3) how does 
cyclical history account for successor states, nations and societies emerging 
from a “dead” one? To accommodate such problems, “units’’ may be defined 
as very small or very large; cyclical sociologist-historian Pitirim Sorokin, for 
example, inclined towards very large ones 

Cyclical history is complemented by unilinear, universal historiography, 
such as HG. Wells's Outline of History This type of historiography must of 
necessity limit attention to details. It is also prone to what has been called 
“historicism” — belief in historical “evolution” from tribal, primitive multiplic- 
ity to universal unity at the apex of mankind’s development, directed by a 
“force” or forces” inherentin the historical process itself, and/or proceeding 
by a dialectical “thesis-antithesis-synthesis’”’ way to the ultimate “synthesis.” 
This school is typified by Hegel and Marx. Both the cyclical and the historicist 
approach to writing history evaluate human action according to its place within 
or promotion of preconceived stages of advancement in the historical process. 
Sometimes the historical process itself is seen as endowed with latent goals 
and purposes of its own and as ultimately determinative of reality (a view 
explicitly held by Marxism). The biblical creation-based historian begins with 
the personal Triune God of the Bible as Creator and thus the absolute and 
ultimate sovereign over history; he must hence reject process historiography 
as apostasy. Note that biblical creation-based historiography establishes abso- 
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lute historical meaning for individual human beings who are responsible to 
God their Creator for their historical acts. Ranke’s concept of history as “dis- 
crete phenomena immediate to God” is compatible with the biblical creation- 
based view. St Augustine proclaimed a unilinear, universal view of world 
history in his City of God. However, he attributed ultimate purpose and deter- 
mination of history not to the process of history itself, but rather to God, Whose 
sovereign separation of the citizens of the City of God from the denizens of the 
earthly city (c/vitas terrena) is unfolded or revealed in history. 

Geographical environment, natural resources, and relative location have a 
place as determining facts of history. The Rankean school would perhaps take 
note of such factors but without speculating as to their relative importance, 
restricting itself to reporting simply and only “that which happened, “ that is the 
human action of the past. Here we note a fuller method in the biblical creation 
account, where we are given a rather extensive description of the location and 
the natural resources of the garden of Eden, man’s first habitat. From the 
biblical creation account it follows that Christians endeavoring to write history 
from the biblical creation perspective should carefully consider and report 
geographical details, even as the creation account tells us at length about “the 
gold of that land (which) is good: the bdellium and the onyx stone; the river 
Pison, the whole land of Havilah, the river Gihon which compasseth the whole 
land of Ethiopia; the river Hiddekel which goeth toward the east of Assyria, and 
the river Euphrates” (Genesis 2:10-14) From this wealth of detail we may 
infer that the physical environment, natural resources, and the relative loca- 
tions of a historical person, land, or period are set by God and to be kept in mind 
and evaluated as important to historiography because they are co-determiners 
of the created identity of God’s creatures and God-directed history. On the 
other hand, these factors are not a//-determining and thus must be seen as 
part and not the whole 

Let us briefly consider the old historiographical “person-versus-historical 
period” controversy. Here again, as in cyclical or unilinear universal history we 
are prone to enter into speculation as we wonder ‘whether so-and-so was 
ahead of his time” or “misjudged his time,” as though time in itself had 
determinative powers. It is not a historical person's “time” or ‘“‘spirit of his 
time” which the historian must try to discern and evaluate, but rather, the 
historical person's God-given fellow-men and circumstances. 

Should we then as biblical creationist historians follow Ranke strictly and 
merely report historical events without any evaluation whatever, “impar- 
tially’’? Is it not of the essence of the biblical creation position that we must be 
“partial” — partial by taking that very position itself, as opposed to the partiality 
of the historian omitting God from his writings (as Ranke did not)? Must we 
then, since so much historical research has already been done, restrict our- 
selves to researching minor, obscure historical dead-end particulars if we 
would cover new ground? If we do evaluate a historical personality’s success 
or failure, can we do so ina manner which does not strainedly or mechanically 
superimpose God's law upon the behavior of the person we are evaluating? Is 
there for us a manner true to God and also organically growing as it were from 
the historical facts? 

| believe that the biblical creation perspective can answer these questions if 
we accept the biblical creation record as historically accurate. According to this 
record, God and man historically meet, both at the point of creation, and also 
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throughout man’s earthly life where God is continually present with him, as 
shown in Genesis 1 through 3 (and throughout the Bible). Thus we can 
evaluate each human being by the standard of his or her created identity, that 
is, inborn gifts and talents augmented by outward environment prepared by 
God — and by stewardship over one’s created identity before God as shown by 
the historical record. On this basis we would evaluate Adam and Eve, gifted 
above all the rest of mankind and surrounded by a newly created, perfect 
environment, as failures. The complexity of circumstances has greatly 
increased since the Fall, but we nevertheless have some idea of our created 
identities and our surroundings. We also have some idea of God's law — yes, 
the unbelievers among us also, as Romans 1 and 2 testify, and in accordance 
with the words of Jesus Christ to His gainsayers, “Why even of yourselves 
judge ye not what is right?” (Luke 12.57). 

It is of course possible to arrive at a “mixed” evaluation of a historical 
personality. For example, | believe that the Roman writer and statesman Cicero 
was an excellent writer but a poor statesman, an evaluation with which other 
biblical creation-based historians might disagree. Contrary to non-Christian 
misconceptions, Christians, thank God, can rejoice in diversity in their aca- 
demic research and conclusions! We can also afford to be quite open-minded 
about new methods of historical investigation. For instance, we can make 
room for psychological and psychiatric research, not to raise up psychohistory, 
but to find out whether a historical person's psychological or psychiatric 
problems diminished his or her exercise of stewardship before God 

Biblical creation-based historiography would not call anything in history 
“chance” because the God of the Bible is sovereign over all things. He knows 
the number of hairs on our heads, not a sparrow can fall from a roof without 
His knowledge and will; to Him, the Creator of all things out of nothing, and the 
ever-present Sustainer of all things, all things, that is, all His works, are known 
in His eternal present from the beginning of the world (Acts 15:18). Itis only the 
unbelieving historian who must postulate chance in historical events when 
they cannot be accounted for by plausibly arising from preceding events or 
circumstances (that is, by process history) but “just happen.’ Sometimes a 
historian of this kind in ancient or modern pagan fashion sees history as a 
combination of man’s will and “fate,” as does the historical actor himself who 
does not know the God of the Bible. One of the best descriptions and situations 
of this kind in world history is Julius Caesar's preparation to seize dictatorial 
power in Rome by crossing the Rubicon, written by Plutarch: 

When he came to the river (it is called the Rubicon) which forms the 
frontier between Cisalpine Gaul and the rest of Italy he became full of 
thought; for now he was drawing nearer and nearer to the dreadful step, 
and his mind wavered as he considered what a tremendous venture it 
was upon which he was engaged. He began to go more slowly and then 
ordered a halt. For along time he weighed matters up silently in his own 
mind, irresolute between the two alternatives. In these moments his 
purpose was constantly changing . . . Finally, in a sort of passion, as 
though he were casting calculation aside and abandoning himself to 
whatever lay in store for him, making use too of the expression which is 
frequently used by those who are on the point of committing themselves 
to desperate and unpredictable changes, ‘‘Let the die be cast,” he said, 











and with these words hurried to cross the river.® 
Biblical creation-based historians would ascribe the ordering of subsequent 
events, and of the crossing of the Rubicon itself, to God, Who disposes of all 
things whatsoever, including the way the die is cast (Proverbs 16:33). The 
casting of die at the foot of Christ's cross for Christ's seamless robe was not 
chance or accident; on the contrary, it was known and preordained by God 
from the foundation of the world, and predicted centuries before it happened 
(Psalm 22:18). 

When we describe events and courses of events rather than personalities 
from the biblical creation perspective, we must zealously guard against the 
related evils of attributing determinative power to the events themselves or to 
chance. On the other hand, we must give due recognition to the fact, acknowl- 
edged by anyone who has studied history for any length of time, that the 
making of history is not exclusively in the hands of men, but rather often 
depends on the imponderable and unforeseeable — not “chance” or “fate” 
but, yes, God’s own sovereign hand at the helm of historical development. Yet 
man Is genuinely responsible, and genuinely able to alter history, as is shown 
plainly tn the biblical record of creation and the fall. Nothing was ‘‘just there” in 
the garden of Eden — God had placed the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil there, as well as the serpent. But God did not cause Adam and Eve to eat of 
the forbidden tree; on the contrary, He did all He could to stop them from doing 
so, short of making them programmed automata or robots unable to disobey 
Him. Even so Caesar was not forced or “fated” to cross the Rubicon but did so 
by his own free will. Yet God used Caesar for His own purpose, foreseeing the 
Caesar Augustus, Julius Caesar's heir and successor, under whom Jesus 
Christ would be born on earth 49 years later — and you and me. What an 
awesome, inspiring thing world history is when you See it from the perspective 
of our Creator God! 

Some questions, of course, are due to arise within biblical creation-based 
historical research and historiography. For instance, is an ideology, a political 
movement or party, a social class or social position part of one’s created 
identity, the result of one’s exercise of stewardship over it, or both? The 
question arises also as to whether nations should be considered and evaluated 
as “persons” Do nations, too, have created identities under God?® For 
instance, we in modern America enjoy freedoms, social mobility and possibili- 
ties of material advancement not possessed by most of mankind throughout 
history. Should then evaluation of us be stricter, individually and as a nation, 
because we have been given so much more than others? How do we evaluate 
government and other social institutions properly by the standard of how much 
they contribute, or how they do harm, to the actual fruitfulness of their citizens’ 
and subjects’ created identities under God? 

Finally, to the biblical creation-based historian recorded history itself is part 
of our heritage and hence part of our created identity over which we must 
exercise stewardship. From this fact the biblical creation-based historian can 
deduce the rightful demand that history should be studied as diligently as 
possible. For to neglect the study of history is not to be a good steward under 
God. It is a justification for the study of history not available to the worldly 
historian who rejects biblical creation and who must then justify the study of 
history on strictly utilitarian terms 


FOOTNOTES 
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Caesar and His Legions wade across the Rubicon on 
their way to Rome, in defiance of the order to disband 
his troops 


Hebrew Historiography in 
Comparative Perspective 
Douglas Groothuis 


The aim of this paper is to outline the distinctives of ancient Israel's historio- 
graphy as witnessed in the Hebrew scriptures which have become the canoni- 
cal Old Testament of the Bible. Some reference will be made to the historio- 
graphy (or lack thereof) of the surrounding Near Eastern cultures for purposes 
of juxtaposition. 

We will first look at Israel's historiography as a whole, cutting a wide swath 
rather than focusing on particular issues or aspects of their history or historio- 
graphy. Second, we will not engage in the various critical controversies con- 
cerning the exact date and authors of the Hebrew scriptures, although we will 
consider some of the motivations behind biblical criticism. Third, because our 
interest is historiographical, we will focus on the portions of the Old Testament 
that more directly relate to history rather than concerning ourselves with 
Wisdom Literature (Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon) and Psalms 
(although these will be shown as not lacking in historical content) 


What is Historiography? 

Historiography literally means “‘the writing of history.” Thus the historio- 
grapher is an historian, one who records past events for present and future 
attention. But historiography may also refer to the history of historiography; 
thatis, to the study of how and why various historians wrote history as they did. 
The “why” concerns philosophical or theological historiography; the “how” 
concerns the method of historiography (choice of subject matter, interpreta- 
tion, etc.).' So when we look to Israel’s historiographic tradition we will 
consider the reason for recording historical events at all (philosophical/theo- 
logical historiography) and just how those events were recorded (methodologi- 
cal historiography). 

Having defined historiography, let us define “history” itself. Many defini- 
tions may be given, but for our purposes history is defined as: the actual 
space/time events of the past. It is the subject matter of historiography 
(however faithful or unfaithful the particular historiography may be to history 
itself). Thus the Hebrew “sense of history” refers to their understanding of the 
space/time events of the past. For our purposes, history will be juxtaposed 
with myth, with myth being understood as an imaginative story which is not 
meant to be an actual historical record of space/time events. In comparing 
Israel's historiography with other nations the main point is made that Israel 
was concerned with space-time events rather than myths (in the sense 
described above). 

Much more material seems to exist on Israel’s theology? of history than on 
methodological historiography. Although more material on methodological 
historiography would be appreciated, the material on theological historio- 
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graphy is crucial because the view of history and the writing of it fit together 
hand in glove. What is written and how it is written will reveal a theology of 
history; and the theology of history will greatly determine how that history is 
written. It seems safe to say that theology of history exists before any history is 
written but that the theology of history also grows out of what is written as later 
writers reflect upon it. 


What Made the Hebrews Different? 

There are several aspects of ancient Hebrew historiography which distin- 
guish it from other Near Eastern people's historiography. First, some of their 
writings have been referred to by Harry Barnes as “the earliest appearance of 
the true historical narrative of which any record has anywhere been pre- 
served.’ Barnes also notes that ‘with the exception of the Hebrew historians, 
ancient oriental literature was slight and informal until very late times’ “* when 
it was influenced by Hellenistic Greek culture. The nature of this writing was 
“royal propaganda” which glorified kings by reciting their military, hunting, or 
architectural exploits. These writings were probably written by priest-scribes 
but were attributed to the monarchs or the gods. They were ‘‘propaganda” in 
that they lacked a critical sense. Their sole purpose seemed to be to glorify the 
monarch.® Herbert Butterfield adds that most of the historical writing during 
this time “had been mere dips into the past for the purpose of showing the 
monarch of the moment had removed the evils which had existed under his 
predecessors or had broken previous records. For the rest, the effective ‘past’ 
was the world of epic poetry, and behind that, the realm of pure mythology. ‘“& 
The eighteenth-century philosopher of history Johann Gottried von Herder 
comments that the Hebrew writings were 

“advantageously distinguished” as history from the previous historical 
writings in that “they neither derived their account from hieroglyphics, 
nor obscurred by them; for it [their history] is taken merely from family 
chronicles, and interwoven with historical tales or poems; and its value 
as history is evidently increased by this simplicity of form. This account, 
too, derives singular weight from its having been preserved for some 
thousands of years, with almost superstitious scrupulosity, as a divine 
prerogative of the race...” 
With the Hebrews we find what Butterfield calls one of the greatest surprises 
in the whole historical story: ‘a people not only supremely conscious of the 
past but possibly more obsessed with history than any other nation that has 
ever existed. ’® 

Before outlining the nature of Israel's historical writing in more detail, some 
explanation will be given as to why other Near Eastern peoples lacked the 
historical interest of the Hebrews. 


The Other Gods and History 

The Hebrew writings themselves reveal a God radically different from the 
gods recorded in Mesopotamian, Hittite, Egyptian, and Persian literature. The 
God of the Old Testament is not continuous with humanity and nature. He 
Stands transcendent as Creator and LORD of all creation, though He is not 
removed from the affairs of his world? Other oriental views of deity were 
essentially pantheistic/monistic: God, humanity, and nature were all of a 
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piece, an inseparable whole. Political philosopher Eric Voegelin saw Israel as 
having history as its “inner form” as distinct from other Near Eastern societies 
which were based on cosmological myth that viewed society as embedded in 
the cyclical processes of the natural order.'° Biblical scholar Michael Fishbane 
comments that “in this [pantheistic/monistic] world-view, the gods are 
immanent and near, and there is a deep harmony linking man and god and 
world. This harmony is truly ontological.’’'' Because any object or person is 
potentially revelatory, anything may become an idol to be worshipped. In Egypt, 
for example, ‘the god of creation (Atum) was identified with the lizard, and the 
sun-god (Ra) with a dung beetle."’'? The focus of concern in these cultures was 
more with nature/God/humanity than history per se 


Israel’s God and History 

Israel, on the contrary, Saw a radical distinction between Creator and crea- 
tion. The decalogue (ten commandments) prohibits idolatry of all kinds (Exodus 
20:4-6). Although the God of the Hebrews reveals himself in natural processes 
(cf. Psalm 19:1ff, “the heavens are telling the glory of God’), He is not limited to 
them or identified with them (for example, see Isaiah 40:6-31). He ts not, then, 
like other oriental deities, a nature-god tied to the pattern of the seasons 
Rather, he intervenes in history from above. As Eliade has repeatedly pointed 
out, most ancient cultures viewed the cosmos as a process of ever-reoccurring 
events mirroring in some way the divine order (or archetypes). Assuming that 
the uniqueness of Israel's thought was a later development than other oriental 
thought, Eliade says that with Israel 

for the first time, we find affirmed, and increasingly accepted, the idea 

that historical events have a value in themselves, insofar as they are 

determined by the will of God. This God of the Jewish people is no longer 

an Oriental divinity, creator of archetypical gestures, but a personality 

who ceaselessly intervenes in history, who reveals his will through 

events (invasions, sieges, battles, and so on). Historical facts thus 

become ‘situations’ of manin respect to God, and as such they acquire 

a religious value that nothing had previously been able to confer on 

them.'3 

Eliade sees the Hebrew view of history as ‘the epiphany of God.’"'* Because 
God is emancipated from nature, He ts free to act as he chooses in nature; the 
Creator is not bound by His creation. Fishbane observes that “history and time 
are given new meaning as the expression and mode of manifestation of a god 
of omnipotent will.”'> 


The View of Time 

The Hebrew view of time itself is set free from the cycles of nature. As the 
creation account of Genesis declares, the passage of “days” is not dependent 
on the heavenly bodies (which are not created until the fourth day) Here again 
we see the differences between the Hebrew and the surrounding views. Any 
notion of sun or star worship or astrological control of the stars and planets 
over humanity (popular in the surrounding oriental cultures)'® is dispelled 
They are rather created servants of God (Genesis 1:14-18). James Muilen- 
burg, in a lengthy essay on the Hebrew view of time, comments that 

In Israel the mystery and meaning of time is not resolved by appeal to the 
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cosmic world of space; among the other nations the heavenly bodies are 
deified and chronos spatializes time into extension and duration. In the 
one, time is grasped in terms of purpose, will, and decision; in the other 
the secrets of the stars are determined by “those who divide the 
heavens, who gaze at the stars, who at the new moons predict what 
shall befall you [astrologers] (Isa. 47:13. Cf. also and especially 
44:24 ff.).17 
God's will in history is demonstrated in linear development, not endless 
repetition Muilenberg says: “Cyclical views were current in the nature reli- 
gions of the Near East, but Israel's conception is linear, not a straight line of 
unilateral development, but one which moved tortuously as history itself.’"'® 


Uniqueness of Historical Events 

The linearity of time also entailed the uniqueness and unrepeatability of 
historical events. The creation itself as recorded in Genesis is a one time event 
at the beginning of history. Gerhard Hasel notes that the Genesis account is 
set off against the Egyptian view of creation which sees the “created world’s 
return to a chaotic state.’’ “Egyptian cosmology does not know a once-for-all 
creation which took place ‘in the beginning’ as is expressed in Gen. 1:1. It does 
know of a creation ‘in the first time’ (sp tpy), which, however, is ever repeated in 
cyclical fashion, in such a way that man himself experiences it.’’’? The revela- 
tion of the law on Mount Sinai is also viewed as an event without parallel in 
history. Moses says to the children of Israel: “For ask now of the days that are 
past, which were before you, since the day God created man upon the earth, 
and ask from one end of the heaven to the other, whether such a great thing as 
this has even happened or was heard of? (Deuteronomy 4:32-34).’2° Heschel 
comments that Judaism transformed agricultural festivals (tied to seasonal 
fecundity) into “commemorations of historical events.’?! The spring festivals 
became Passover which celebrated the exodus from Egypt; the Feast of 
Weeks, a wheat harvest festival, was transformed into a commemoration of 
the giving of the law (Torah) at Mount Sinai; the Feast of Booths, an old festival 
of vintage, celebrates the dwelling of the Israelites in booths during their 
wandering in the wilderness before entering the Promised Land (Caanan) 
Heschel says that “while the deities of other peoples were associated with 
places or things, the God of Israel was the God of events. the Redeemer from 
slavery, the Revealer of the Torah, manifesting Himself in events of history 
rather than in things or places.’’2? 


Stability for History 

The biblical view of God also provided stability for history. Although histori- 
cal events were understood in terms of God’s judgment or blessing which 
involved either disaster or prosperity for Israel (and other nations), history was 
not the whim of gods or the caprice of chaos. The non-Jewish oriental creation 
accounts often depict creation emerging from chaos with the aid of a god or 
gods. The primeval Chaos remains a threat to non-omnipotent gods and 
humanity. But the Genesis creation account records no struggle between God 
and Chaos as do the Babylonian, Hittite, Phoenician, or Egyptian accounts.22 
The upshot for the Hebrew view of history is that history is steered from on 
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high; it is not in a state of fluctuation due to cosmic power struggles which are 
ultimately irresolvable. Butterfield notes that with the polytheism of the 
ancient Near East, “The destinies of men hung precariously on the whims of 
an assembly.” He also mentions that the ancient Sumerians had no sense of 
historical continuity between past and present: “history to them would be in 
the range of what we might regard as mere happening.” Only the “caprice of 
the gods decided the various turns of fortune.’ Without going into detail with 
regard to Mesopotamian, Egyptian or other views it should be noted, as C.F. 
Whitley points out, that the “Hebrew view of history in which events are 
conceived as cohering in a purposeful whole is not characteristic of other Near 
Eastern cultures.’?° The other nations lacked the Hebrew’s sense of te/os or 
Purpose. Orr comments on the teleological sense of the Hebrew’s view of 
history: “‘Its history . . . is dominated by the idea of purpose. It is this which 
gives unity to the history and to the books which contain it.""2® The Hebrew view 
of history and time thus made the recording of historical events important and 
even necessary for national identity, as we will see 


Messianic Expectation 

In addition to the purposeful and linear concept of history, the Hebrew 
scriptures, particularly the prophets, look forward to a time of unsurpassed 
peace and prosperity brought about by the Messiah, or annointed one. Isaiah 
11, for instance speaks of the Messiah who “with righteousness. . . willjudge 
the needy” and with “justice. . . will give decision for the poor of the earth. He 
will strike the earth with the rod of his mouth; with the breath of his lips he will 
slay the wicked. Righteousness will be his belt and faithfulness the sash 
around his waist” (Isaiah 11. 4, 5) This Messiah will inaugurate a period of 
peace in which “the wolf will live with the lamb, the leopard will lie down with 
the goat, the calf and the lion and the yearling together; and a little child will 
lead them” (11: 6). William Dyrness points out that “the messianic future” 
brings together several Old Testament historical themes such as the perfec- 
tion of the garden of Eden and Adam’s perfect relationship with God (Amos 
9:13 and Psalm 72:16); of a deliverance similar to that of Moses from Egypt 
(Hosea 2:14-23); and it proclaims a future kingship even greater than David's 
“[T]he imagery of the shoot from the stump of Jesse (Is. 11.1, 10), that is the 
remnant of the house of David, is the most familiar image of the Messiah. The 
Messiah is a son of David (Ps. 2:7), seated at the Lord's right hand (Ps. 110:1) 
and is himself divine (Ps. 45:6). "27 

Much more could be said here, but the salient point for historiography ts that 
the Hebrew writers looked ahead toa future blessing brought about by a future 
Messiah promised to Israel and all the earth 

We will now turn more specifically to the nature of the Hebrew historio- 
graphy in the hope of capturing its spirit (rather than specifically enumerating 
all its characteristics) 


Hebrew Historiographic Distinctives 

Butterfield stresses what he calls “the originality of the Hebrew scriptures” 
in his Origins of History. He notes that the sense of “historical memory” is 
essential to the Hebrews.?8 They were a people delivered from Egypt's bon- 
dage and solidified by the hand of God working in history. Even the genres of 
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the Old Testament that are not primarily concerned with history (such as 
apocalyptic, poetry, and wisdom literature) still reflect upon the significance of 
God's acts in history. The Psalms, for example, often lament that God’s people 
have forgotten God's mighty, saving deeds of the past and so have strayed from 
him. Psalm 103 says, “Bless the LORD, O my soul, and forget not his benefits 
...TheLord. . .made known his ways to Moses, his acts to the people of Israel 
(Vs. 2, 6, 7). Remembering the mighty acts of God was essential for Hebrew 
faith, as the religious festivals mentioned above point out. This “historical 
memory” kept them united as a people. 


Historical Narrative and Ethics 

Historical narrative is therefore crucial in Hebrew historiography. God's acts 
in history were recorded for posterity. And ethical motivation for the people of 
Israel was tied to historical remembrance. Butterfield notes that the narrative 
of Israel's beginnings with their father Abraham, their growth as a people in 
Egypt and their exodus from Egypt “so imprinted itself on their minds that 
when, ata later date, they were inclined to ask themselves why they ought to 
obey the commandments they could think of no better statement of the reason. 
Instead of resorting to ethical discourse or philosophical speculation, they 
appealed once again to history.’’?° Thus Moses tells the Hebrews that when 
their sons will someday ask the meaning of the law they should remind them of 
their history of bondage and liberation (Deuteronomy 6:20-23). Joshua’s chal- 
lenge to his people to obey God and not the pagan gods is also couched in 
historical memory. In light of God’s previous faithfulness his people should 
serve him alone (Joshua 24:2-15). Butterfield says that these pieces of history 
“performed also for them the function that was performed by the epic in the 
case of other people’’.2° In fact, it may have outperformed the functions 
performed by the epic because of the nature of Israel's view of history. History 
solidified them as a people, giving them a sense of destiny, responsibility, and 
purpose. Butterfield comments that Israel's sense of history “seemed to 
relieve this people of the necessity of having an elaborate mythology. Religion 
became profoundly involved with history instead.”’3! 


Covenantal Promise 

Israel’s God was involved in history according to the promise made to his 
people that they would “possess the land.” Butterfield says that “It seemed 
that the whole history of the people had been a history based on the Prom- 
ise.’3? The entire structure of the Old Testament canon is covenantal (relating 
to God's promise and command and the human response): God (as Supreme 
Suzerain) making a treaty with his people which involved blessings for obe- 
dience to the covenantal law and cursing for disobedience. In fact, portions of 
Deuteronomy and elsewhere closely resemble the treaty documents of other 
Near Eastern nations (but also differ in their theistic — not polytheistic — 
formulation, among other things.%3 This Promise and its stipulations were 
ethically qualified, and thus the Hebrews historical writing takes on a markedly 
ethical character. 


Ethical Evaluation 
Christopher J.H. Wright notes that the historical narrative showed the 
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Hebrew historian’s ethical consciousness: “They performed the task of collect- 
ing, selecting, editing, and commenting on the stories of Israel’s past — 
centuries of it — with consistent theological and ethical criteria and assess- 
ment. They were prepared to evaluate boldly events and people in a way that 
affirmed the ethical significance of both.” Wright says, though, that the 
Hebrew historian did not always “‘moralize” in obvious ways, but often left the 
reader to draw his or her own conclusions. Yet the ethical element remains 
because God is viewed as working through “the narrative — explicity or behind 
the scenes — initiating, reacting, controlling.’’*4 Unlike the “court histories” of 
the surrounding nations, the record of King David, for example, “shows an 
amazing impartiality and independence, and could hardly have been produced 
by the king himself or on his behalf”’2® because of its realistic portrayal of his 
weaknesses as well as his strengths David is not only brave in battle, he is 
immoral in his affair with Bathsheba. The writers don’t hide his imperfections 
or excuse them 

Barnes notes that ‘the Books of Kings were the first practical illustration of 
the notion of history as ‘philosophy teaching’ by example. The author sought 
primarily to convince this people of the value of religious fidelity by citing 
historical illustration of the disasters that had come to the Hebrews because 
they deserted their national religion.”° In Old Testament theology kings — as 
well as the rest of humanity — were sinners before a holy God. This is in 
contradistinction to the view of kingship in the surrounding nations. The Old 
Testament historians are not therefore afraid to depict them as fallible. This 
evaluative historiography is also seen in the pre-Kingdom days of the Judges 
(recorded in the Book of Judges). The Judges and people are portrayed as 
either serving or disobeying God — with the consequence of either blessing or 
cursing. 

Kline points out that the post-Pentateuchal books emphasize the convenan- 
tal and ethical relationship between God and Israel: “The narratives rehearse 
the continuing benefits bestowed by Yahweh [God] as a faithful Protector of his 
vassal kingdom’’3” and thus retain the theme of the historical prologue of the 
treaty documents (law codes) of Israel. Just as the treaty documents of Deute- 
ronomy emphasize God's deliverance of Israel from Egypt, so to these books 
“relate how he [God] staffed their ranks with judges and kings, priests and 
prophets, for the development of the kingdom after the pattern that had been 
prescribed in the constitutional stipulation of the Pentateuch.”” But Kline 
mentions that the Old Testament’s “historiography pursues the countertheme 
of Israel's repeated covenant breaking and the consequent affliction on them 
of the evils delineated beforehand in the curse sanctions of the Mosaic 
treaties, particularly in Deuteronomy [especially Deut. 8:11-20; 28:15-68]."5% 
Old Testament scholar M. Noth comments that Israel's narrative tradition was 
tied to the view of God's law “as a collection of historical examples of the 
attitude of man to the law and its consequences, “99 


Universal History 

Butterfield points out that non-Hebrew historiography of the Near East 
sometimes recorded events and tried to interpret them, even in some cases in 
moral terms, as with the Hittites.“° Yet the Hebrew writings show a distinctive 
logic of continuity, of promise and fulfillment according to God's control of 
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history. Butterfield says, “In Mesopotamia there was a notion of destiny, but 
even this had no logic or continuity.” Neither did it have an “overarching 
theme.“*' The Hebrew historiography, on the other hand, introduces a “‘large 
scale interpretation’*? of history that includes not only Israel's origins and 
destiny, but that of the whole world. We find, then, as sense of “universal 
history,” a history that encompasses — at least in principle — all people and 
places.* 

The book of Genesis shows the origin of the universe and all of earth’s 
peoples, starting with Adam and Eve and moving through their descendants, 
both the people of promise (covenant) and other nations. Throughout the Old 
Testament,-other nations are spotlighted. The Assyrians are seen as instru- 
ments in God's hands (Isaiah 10:7ff.); the Egyptians were also seen as within 
God's plan (Isaiah 31:3); Nebuchadnezzar, although not partaking in the cov- 
enant, is portrayed as a servant of God (Jeremiah 25:9ff; 32:26ff.); the same 
held for Cyrus, conqueror of the Lydians and Babylonians (Isaiah 45:1 ff.) Other 
examples could also have been given. 

Although Hebrew historians viewed Israel as God’s chosen nation, this did 
not restrict their historical vision. All peoples and nations were seen under the 
Lordship of God. They were not viewed as incidental to history. The prophets, 
for instance, showed a great concern not only for Israel’s moral standing 
before God, but the moral standing of other nations as well. Heschel notes that 
“the prophet may be regarded as the first universal man in history; he is 
concerned with, and addresses himself to all men.’*4 Jeremiah, for instance, 
says: ‘The prophets who preceded you and me from ancient times prophesied 

. against many countries and great kingdoms” (Jeremiah 28:8). The 
prophets often recorded the history of the nations they prophesied against. 
Judgment was announced because of historical misdeeds. Amos thundered 
against Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, Edom, the Ammonites, and Moab in addition to 
warning Israel and Judah (Amos 1:3-2:6), citing their historical acts as the 
justification for judgment: ‘For three sins of Damascus, even for four, | will not 
turn back my wrath. Because she threshed Gilead with sledges having iron 
teeth, | will send fire upon the house of Hazael that will consume the fortress of 
Ben-Hadad” (Amos 1:3, 4). Heschel nicely summarizes the prophetic view: 
“[With the prophets] was born the idea of one history. The particular event or 
situation is related to Him Who rules over all nations. Just as the knowledge of 
nature was born with the discovery of principles determining all happenings in 
nature, so is consciousness of history the result of an awareness of One God 
judging all events in history.’45 


Critical Issues 

Butterfield believes that the Hebrews’ sense of universal history gave impe- 
tus to the writing of universal history ever since, and marked an advance over 
previous more parochial views of history.*® Nevertheless, some studies of 
historiography omit any reference to ancient Israel. Much of this attitude stems 
from the modern disbelief in the miraculous which is an integral part of the Old 
Testament writings (the parting of the Red Sea, the manna from heaven, the 
giving of the law, etc.) This is in large measure a philosophical issue which will 
not be settled here, but it is important to look at the Old Testament documents 
in terms of what their original authors intended to say. The miraculous stories 
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are not written as imaginative fantasy but, rather, factual history. They do not 
have the aura of the epic or tribal myth. In addition, Israel's theology of history 
itself radically differs from that of the surrounding nations. Their God is a God 
of history who acts in history and wants His people to remember His acts in 
history. History, and the writing of history, took on a new meaning for the 
nation of Israel 

Much of modern biblical criticism that attempts to ascertain when, where, 
and how the Old Testament books were written — and which concludes that 
the biblical record 1s not to be trusted as it stands — often engages in 
questionable historical speculations. This can be seen, to some extent, in 
Butterfield’s approach also. The (anti-supernaturalist) philosophical presuppo- 
sition that, for example, predictive prophecy is not possible may influence how 
the critics date the Old Testament books. Further, variation in style and content 
in the Old Testament books leads many critics to postulate many authors and 
changes over time. Suffice it to say that these conclusions are quite specula- 
tive and often receive an acceptance incommensurate with their plausibility. 
More conservative scholars have maintained earlier dating of the Old Testa- 
ment books, their historical accuracy, the reality of the miraculous, and predic- 
tive prophecy .*” 

But despite disagreement, the student of Hebrew historiography finds a rich 
source of historical material generated by a people steeped in a profoundly 
historical consciousness. Their God was a God active in history, the Lord of 
linear history, the ethical judge of history, and the one whose acts demanded 
historical record and reflection. 
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Etana and the 
First Kingdom of Man 
Roy L. Hales 


His name has become a byword in Jewish, Christian and Islamic traditions. 
No one living between the times of Noah and Abraham is better known than 
he. He founded the first city and the first empire known to man. When did he 
actually live? and how great was his kingdom? Nimrod — the mighty hunter 
who opposed the Lord — appears to be known in Sumerian tradition as Etana, 
the King of Kish. 


The King and His Kingdom According to Genesis 

Genesis chapters 9 through 11:9 give us many details of the colonization of 
Sumeria (Biblical “Shinar”’) and subsequent rise of Nimrod’s kingdom. In 
Genesis 9 mankind had consisted of the families of Noah and his three sons 
(Shem, Japhet and Ham). By Genesis 11 we read of ‘the whole earth,” “the 
children of men” and “the people’. terms that indicate a large population. 
Considering the long ages ascribed to them in Scripture — Noah lived for 
another 350 years after the flood and Shem another 500 years — it seems 
peculiar that the Bible does not mention Noah or any of his sons in Sumeria 
Some scholars, such as Epiphanius (315-405 AD), Sir William Jones (1746- 
1794) and Jacob Bryant (1715-1805), have suggested that Genesis 11:1, 
which speaks of mankind’s having one language, and Genesis 11:2, which 
describes the initial colonization of Sumer, should be viewed as two separate 
events. The postflood cradle of mankind, they argued, was mount Ararat, and it 
was only a segment of the human race that journeyed to Sumeria. Thus the 
family of Noah might not be mentioned in connection with Sumer because 
they did not go there. Shortly after their arrival the colonists began building 
with baked brick (Genesis 11:3) and then planned an immense city and tower 
(Genesis 11:4). 

This city is usually attributed to Nimrod. His is the thirteenth name menti- 
oned in the genealogy of Noah’s son Ham, and he was the son of Cush —which 
is better written Csh, as there were no vowels in the first copies of Genesis. His 
kingdom, the first of many upon the earth, encompassed the cities of Babel, 
Erech and Accad.' 

God was not pleased with the building of the city and tower of Babel — a 
structure which was meant to tower into heaven — and he scattered the 
people of Babel across the face of the earth. Something of the extent of this 
scattering can be seen in that while Nimrod is usually associated with Sumer, 
his father Csh has often been linked to Ethiopia, his grandfather Ham? and 
uncle Mizraim are associated with Egypt, and two other uncles are thought to 
have led colonies to Libya, Israel and Lebanon. 
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The Sumerian Kinglist 
Many stories of the flood, the settlement of the land, and the setting up of 
kingship are found in Sumeria itself. After the flood it was said that kingship 
descended at Kish. This name ts important because: (1) the name Kish so 
closely resembles that of Nimrod’s father Csh; (2) Long before the discovery of 
Sumerian civilization, Jacob Bryant's study of Classical mythology had led him 
to the conclusion that Csh must have led the initial settlement of that territory 
where Sumer arose. The first twelve names of the kinglist of Kish are alloted 
no mythological legends, though it is of interest, considering the association of 
Nimrod’s family with Egypt, that two of these names — Scorpion and Gazelle 
— are also known from predynastic Egypt. As we remember, the thirteenth 
name in the Hamitic genealogy of Genesis 10 was Nimrod. The thirteenth 
name of the kinglist of Kish was Etana who “consolidated all countries” to 
become a “king and ruler.’’ While Scripture terms Nimrod a mighty hunter, 
Etana was called “king of animals.” The memory of Nimrod will forever be 
linked to the tower and city of Babel; of Etana it is written: 
They planned THE CITY 
the (....) gods (la)id the foundation 
they planned the shrine not 
the (....) gods laid its foundation 
May the city be THE NEST, THE RESTING PLACE OF MANKIND 
May (the king) be the shepherd, they (....) 
May ETANA BE THE BUILDER, they (....)* 
The story of the rise and subsequent disaster at Babel is perhaps reflected in 
the legend of how Etana flew to heaven on the back of an eagle and subse- 
quently either fell to his death or was murdered.® It is perhaps due to the 
memory of Etana’s kingdom that the title “king of Kish’ would be coveted by 
future Sumerian rulers as a symbol of lordship over the entire land. Many 
generations after the time of Etana, around 2040 BC to be precise, a king of Ur 
dug up the following inscription: 
The erection (building) of this tower (temple) highly offended all the gods. 

In a night they (threw down) what man had built and impeded their 
progress. They were all scattered abroad and their speech was strange.® 
The incident at Babel, and Etana’s identity as Nimrod, appear quite conclu- 

sively identified within Sumerian tradition. 


The Kingdom from Archaeology 

The scattering of Etana/Nimrod’s kingdom would appear to have taken 
place during Sumeria’s late Uruk, and early Jemdet Nasr phase. A strong 
Sumerian influence is known in Egypt from this time, a number of artifacts 
with strong Sumerian likenesses, and highly controversial dates, are known 
from the Balkans, and there are evidences of a migration from Sumeria’s 
neighbour Elam towards India.’ The first Chinese pottery marks, from the Yang 
Shao culture (supposedly circa 5,000 BC), are remarkably similar to early 
Sumerian script of the late Uruk era.® 

Assuming that this identification is correct, Epiphanius, William Jones and 
Jacob Bryant were right in stating that only a portion of mankind journeyed to 
Sumer. Egypt, China, and the Balkans were all settled prior to the times when 
Sumerian looking artifacts appear. While Nimrod’s kingdom undoubtedly did 
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contribute to the material culture of these areas, they retained their own 
cultural identities both before and after the Sumerian contact 

The cradle of postflood humanity was Mount Ararat, where the ark first 
rested. Genesis 9 mentions Noah farming there, and it is here that men 
performed their first postflood sacrifices. The early highland civilizations of the 
Neolithic era must have sprung out from Ararat. After a time Csh, one of 
Noah’‘s grandsons, led his family into the plain of Sumer and initiated what 
archaeologists now term the Ubaidian era. Etana, the Nimrod of Sumerian 
tradition, was his son 


FOOTNOTES 
) The fourth city mentioned in Genesis 10.10, Calneh, can be read as “all of 
them” and hence not be a city at all — Erich von Fange, Surprises in 


Genesis Series #14: Table of Nations, (n.d., copies may be ordered from Dr 
Erich von Fange, 460 Pine Brae Dr., Ann Arbor, Mi 48105). 

2 Egypt is termed the land of Ham in Psalms 78.51; 105:23 & 106:22. 

3 Scorpion was the third king of Kish and a pharaoh named Scorpion ruled 
the south of Egypt just prior to that country’s unification. “Buck, son of 
Gazelle” is listed as the fourth king of Kish, and the Egyptians of Gazelle 
nome traced their descent to a mythical ancestor presumably of that name 

* James B. Pritchard (editor), Ancient Near Eastern texts relating to the Old 
Testament, (Princeton University Press, 1969), p. 57 

5 The best known version is that Etana fell to his death, however an account 
of his murder after that mythic flight appears in J.V. Kinner Wilson, 
“Further Contributions to the Legend of Etana,”’ Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies, (April 1974), pp. 237-249. 

® Clifford Wilson, That /ncredible Book the Bible, (Chicago, Moody Press, 
1972), p. 47 

? C.C. Lamberg Karlovsky, “The Proto Elamites in the Iranian Plateau,” 
Antiquity (July 1978), p. 116 

8 Roy L. Hales, “Huang Ti, Chinese Writing and the Postflood Settlement of 
China,” Creation Social Science and Humanities Quarterly, vol. Vil, No. 4 
(Summer 1985), pp. 24-29 
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Noah and the 
Christian Apocalypse 
John Pilkey 


In the Olivet Discourse of Matthew 24, Christ compares the coming of the 
Son of Man to the days of Noah. The analogy is between late stages of the 
present age and matching stages of the antediluvian period when Noah was 
building the Ark and stocking it with survivors. If the analogy ts extended, the 
early postdiluvian period, when Noah's family created the Gentile nations, 
matches events subsequent to Christ's Return when He builds His Millennial 
Kingdom. This further analogy between the pristine Gentile nations and the 
Millennial Kingdom can be supported from Scripture as well as from ancient 
Gentile data but is a neglected mystery. 

In the first place, Roman Catholic theology, to which we all owe a historic 
debt, denies the existence of a future Millennial Kingdom on earth. This denial, 
by weakening the analogy between Noah’s career and Christ's, influences the 
way Christians conceive of Gentile antiquity by making ancient data seem 
harmlessly old-fashioned rather than apocalyptic. It weakens the logical impli- 
cations of Matthew 24:37-39 for pedagogical reasons. A fundamental task of 
the early Greek and Roman churches was to repudiate paganism, and that 
repudiation often took the form of belittling satire. To suggest an analogy 
between Christ's future glory and Gentile origins would have muddled the 
thinking of Christian converts from one end of the Mediterranean to the other 

More important, the Book of Genesis is carefully designed to veil the glory of 
pagan origins, In fact, the whole Bible is designed to mute the full glory of 
Christ's Millennium and of everything that relates to it. St. Augustine found it 
easy enough to deny the Millennium by simply following the major thematic 
trends of the Beatitudes, Christ's Kenosis, and Christian mortification. the 
basic lessons of humility and simplicity.! Thus Catholic amillennialism arose 
from the same motive which later prompted early Protestants to decry the 
splendor of the Renaissance Catholic Church. Christians everywhere have 
united in a common cause against external glory of the sort embodied in 
ancient Babylonia, Greece, and Rome. 

In order to understand Noah's postdiluvian work, Christians must come to 
grips with the Biblical wisdom concerning external grandeur. The Bible, inthe 
final analysis, does not repudiate it but affirms the advent of a glorious New 
Jerusalem, an objective city of God. All debate concerns where and when 
external glory become manifest in the will of God. Obviously, it exists in the 
world of the third heaven, the regime of the holy angels. We can agree with the 
Catholic poet John Dryden in rejecting any idea of a “heaven slovenly and 
sad."? The issue facing Christian antiquarian scholars is whether God would 
have been glorified if Noah’s postdiluvian family had built mud huts rather than 
Mesopotamian temples. Or is it possible to distinguish between Gentile glory, 
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on the one hand, and Gentile corruption on the other? 

At the crux of this problem lies the Tower of Babel account of Genesis 11, 
where God appears to some interpreters as an indiscriminate adversary of all 
Gentile grandeur: 

Now the whole earth used the same language and the same words. And 
it came about as they journeyed east, that they found a plain in the land 
of Shinar and settled there And they said to one another, “Come, let us 
make bricks and burn them thoroughly.” And they used brick for stone, 
and they used tar for mortar. And they said, ‘Come, let us build for 
ourselves a city, and a tower whose top will reach into heaven, and let us 
make for ourselves a name, lest we be scattered abroad over the face of 
the whole earth.” And the Lord came down to see the city and the tower 
which the sons of men had built. And the Lord said, “Behold, they are 
one people, and they all have the same language. And this is what they 
began to do, and now nothing which they purpose to do will be impossi- 
ble for them. Come, let us go down and there confuse their language, 
that they may not understand one another's speech.’ So the Lord 
scattered them abroad from there over the face of the whole earth; and 
they stopped building the city. Therefore its name was called Babel, 
because there the Lord confused the language of the whole earth; and 
from there the Lord scattered them abroad over the face of the whole 
earth (Genesis 11:1-9). 
A key assumption has been made about this narrative. Interpreters such as 
Augustine have assumed that the unity of language stated in the opening 
verse was an innocent result of Noah’s antediluvian origins.? If there was 
nothing sinful in this unity of language, then the confusion of languages fell on 
the builders of the Tower of Babel for some other reason. It seems pointless for 
God to be judging an unknown sin; so the offense must be identified in the 
immediate context. The only other contextually supportable possibility is that 
God was condemning the construction of the tower and city per se and, in the 
process, criticizing the whole pattern of urban civilization as outside His will. 
The sin of pride in 11:4 is an intangible dimension of the outward sin of 
building a city. 

Augustine's belief that the linguistic unity of Genesis 11:1 was innocent * 
harmonizes well with the modern Creation Research movement because of 
the cultural dependence of that movement on natural science. In effect, it 
extends one dimension of the dispensation of innocence (the dispensation of 
natural creation) down to the moment of the Tower of Babel judgment, where 
it posits the origin of linguistic and racial diversity as a punishment for sin.* 
Race and language, according to this theory, become casual, judgmental 
misfortunes. Such a view harmonizes with the logic of random causation 
operative in all the natural sciences It diminishes the importance of the 
humanities by treating linguistic cultures as casual flotsam rather than parts of 
a designed and sanctioned order. Above all, it subordinates the world of history 
to the world of nature by dismissing world civilization as a purely human 
fabrication without the divine sanction enjoyed by nature itself as God's 
creation. 

Yet this logic, common to Augustine and to leaders of the Creation Research 
movement, rests on a questionable foundation. Throughout Genesis 11:1-9, 
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emphasis falls on language itself as though the sin of the passage concerned 
unity of language from the outset. The text of 11:1 offers no explanation of how 
the stated unity of language arose. Why have interpreters assumed that the 
universal linguistic unity of 11:1 was innocent? The answer lies with the 
popularity of innocent naturalistic thinking, that is, an instinctive cultural 
preference for nature as matrix of reality. By assuming that unity of language 
existed from Adam’s time down to the Tower of Babel, such interpreters 
aggrandize what Spengler calls the ‘world as nature” by casting blame on the 
builders of urban civilization for a kind of second Fall of Man, as though cities 
and literate history were all inherently evil or presumptuous. 

To gain a clearer understanding of what really happened in Genesis 11, we 
should turn back to the antediluvian geography of Genesis 2:10-14, the world 
of the four rivers. We learn a lesson from this passage that some natural 
scientists have been slow to learn, namely, that our God is a God of design and 
system. Randomness may be a feature of God's creation but is certainly not the 
measure of His creative mind.* Adamic mankind, after the Fall, inherited a 
neatly designed, fourfold geographic world. Because the text of Genesis does 
not deal explicitly with the origins of race or language, we have as much 
reason to trace the diversification of both back to the four lands outlined in 
Genesis 2 as to explain these phenomena as the casual result of Babel. Once 
we adopt the Genesis 2 alternative, the true meaning of Genesis 11:1-9 
emerges more clearly. 

The builders of the Tower of Babel were a tyrannical sect bent on undermin- 
ing Noah's divinely instituted plan to create a diversity of nations after the 
Flood. The sin under judgment throughout Genesis 11:1-9 is simply unity of 
language, foisted on the postdiluvian world community by Noah’s enemies 
through political privileges beyond his control. A diversity of divinely sancti- 
oned languages had already been introduced prior to the events recorded in 
Genesis 11. Such a view harmonizes with the immediate text and with the 
larger context of the Pentateuch. In 11:6, the Lord says, “They all have the 
same language,” as though this circumstance were the offense.® The judg- 
ment, suited to the offense, aims at the ‘‘confusion” of language, not at its 
origin. God caused the builders of the Tower of Babel to revert to their distinct 
languages, forgetting some universal lingua franca, which appears to have 
been the Hamitic tongue later spoken in Egypt. In the Exodus from Egypt, 
Moses was seeking the same sort of liberation which Noah's followers sought 
from analogous tyranny in Mesopotamia a millennium earlier. 

Of course, this logic remains highly implicit in Genesis, where the elliptical 
nature of the text generates mysteries and allows for diverse interpretations 
such as the two treatments of Genesis 11:1-9. In such matters, the truth 
comes to light gradually and under the influence of different cultural regimens 
suchas the sciences and humanities. In general, scientific logic applies best to 
the natural order as it existed before the Flood. The humanities spring into a 
dominant position in handling the world after the Flood, when the dispensation 
of human government generated historical consciousness and literature. The 
Genesis 11 problem is a crux to demonstrate how the two different patterns of 
thought operate. 

In science, causal mechanisms reign supreme. In the humanities, causation 
is less important than idea, design, analogy, and symbolic representation, A 
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scientist, faced with the fourfold cosmos of Genesis 2:10-14, might ask how 
Adam’s family dispersed into those four lands and, perhaps, what economic 
principles kept them alive there. The artistic or poetic theologian is more 
concerned for why God divided the earth in that way What sort of idea 
governed the creation of such a fourfold world; and what ideal steps did Noah 
take in preserving the integrity of that idea? In observing Genesis 2, the artist 
recognizes that God, the supreme artist, has given us a pattern without causal 
explanation The value of the pattern lies in its archetypal meaning, not in the 
causal mechanisms associated with it. Geography, race, and language have 
always been both systematic and sacred, never profane or casual in origin. 

If we rivet our attention on God as designer, we begin to understand Noah’‘s 
career more Clearly. God acts through all types of persons including those who 
are high-spirited and creative. Noah was one of these. The construction of the 
Ark, a means of survival, was nevertheless more than that: the constructive 
first step toward the formation of a designed world after the Flood. Altering the 
earth in many ways, God established the seasons, after the Flood, as natural 
backdrop to the world of ‘‘times and seasons, " the historical cosmos of literate 
nations. The whole point of the Flood was to replace violent, barbaric mankind 
with civilized, history-making, designing mankind. This transition from survi- 
valist barbarity to artistic civilization was an apocalyptic fact, a sign of God's 
future plan for the human race. 

Conventional Christian thought has generally overlooked the importance of 
the Flood in establishing an apocalyptic status quo, that |s, a redefinition of 
humanity posing problems which only the Christian apocalypse can solve. 
Conventional wisdom holds that ordinary mankind survived the Flood. How 
could it? The Lord had told Noah, ‘The end of all flesh has come before Me” 
(Genesis 6:13) Noah survived the Flood only because, through faith, he had 
become something more than mere flesh; and all those who survived the Flood 
were reckoned more than mere flesh. Genetic, biological mankind was 
doomed then and is doomed now. As the Apostle Paul tells us, “Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom” (I Corinthians 15:50), meaning that all 
concepts of the future are predicated on the existence of a separate variety of 
mankind, whom Christ terms “sons of the resurrection” (Luke 20:36). Just as 
Noah was saved by the blood of Christ before Calvary defined this atoning 
blood, he survived the “end of all flesh” by taking concrete steps toward the life 
of resurrection man long before the Risen Christ gave definition to resurrection 
man. 

In other words, Genesis records the beginning of the end of biological 
human life as we know it. Gentile origins date from an event supernatural both 
in itself and in its effects. The religious and symbolic artifacts of ancient Egypt 
and Mesopotamia derive from a comprehensively supernatural redefinition of 
mankind. The postdiluvian principle of human government rests on a specific, 
concrete ‘‘divine right of kings” which, as the Sumerians claim, descended 
from heaven after the Flood.” All recorded world history is a chronicle of 
supernatural governmental powers coexisting with a natural order. Naturalists 
and secularists are 4,500 years behind the times, sentimentally wallowing ina 
mode of life which passed out of God’s reckoning at the Flood; so Christ tells us 
that the Son of Man will return to a version of humanity drunk with the 
misconception that they are products of a natural order — “eating, drinking, 
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and marrying until the Flood took them all away.” 

After the Flood, Noah inherited and developed a world based on artistic, 
rhythmic designs, symbolically shaped “times and seasons.’’ No matter how 
corrupt the religious civilizations of Mesopotamia and Egypt became, these 
cultures display the supernaturalistic and artistic norm governing everything 
that the eight survivors of the Flood thought and did. Noah’‘s family did not have 
to invent the cult of astrology; they inhabited an “‘astrological’” universe if, by 
that, we mean a world in which the powers of heaven and earth are knit 
together by endless chains of symbolic correspondence. 

_One of the strangest, most revealing aspects of modern Christian thought is 
the notion that Biblical symbolism represents some sort of exception to anorm. 
What norm? Like causal mechanisms, symbolic correspondences are woven 
into the fabric of the universe from top to bottom. In passages such as the 
Bread of Heaven discourse, Christ samples those dimensions of the symbolic 
universe which apply to His auditors at the moment. If allegorists such as 
Origen and Augustine have done a poor, ill-disciplined job of describing the 
symbolic world, their errors should not be allowed to damage our faith in a 
symbolically reinforced universe. To believe that the universe is organized 
through symbols is to believe that it owes its origin to God rather than to some 
committee of plumbers; and to observe symbolic relationships, accurately, is to 
worship God. Idolatry offends God precisely because it displays contemptible 
weaknesses of symbolic reasoning. 

Noah’‘s postdiluvian command of ‘times and seasons’ commenced with the 
tetrad of the natural seasons in Genesis 8:22 and culminated in the thirty-year 
generations approximated throughout Shem’‘s genealogy in 11:10-26. These 
passages sample a ritualistic approach to time essential to understanding 
postdiluvian man. Ritual means symbolic form in action. Naturalists would 
have us believe that such ritualisms are the ‘primitive folkways of ancient 
peoples.” Instead, they represent the angelic image of God in man operating 
through Noah’‘s family to answer Christ's prayer, “Thy kingdom come on earth 
as it is in heaven.” If primitives such as the Dogons or Iroquoians have done a 
poor job of reproducing these ritual patterns, their weaknesses show us what 
we sinners tend to make of angelic lore. But the angels will not be denied; and 
the symmetries of heaven will shape our lives sooner or later. What scientists 
call “superstition” is the fabric of heaven as viewed by sinners. 

The Noahic thirty-year generation of Genesis 11 reflects the day-year equa- 
tion which seems to operate implicitly in such apocalyptic contexts as Daniel 
8:14.8 Such thirty-year periods echo the thirty-day lunar month and, therefore, 
carry the symbolic stamp of the moon. The genealogy of Shem commences 
with his son Arphaxad, who was born two years after the Flood (Genesis 
11:10). Euhemeristic study has shown an equation between this Arphaxad 
and the primary Mesopotamian lunar god, Sumerian Nanna and Akkadian 
Sin.® A striking coincidence of Biblical and Gentile tradition is that Abram, 
whose birth terminates the Shem-Arphaxad genealogy, was born at Ur, cult 
center of Nanna, and migrated to distant Haran, cult center of Sin. The lunar 
principle, therefore, blankets the Genesis 11 genealogy from beginning to end 
just as the standard generation takes its length from the symbolic value of the 
lunar month. Phases of the moon symbolize the rise and fall of human 
generations. 
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The “lesser light’ of the moon stands at the crux of a symbolic logical 
sequence extending from Noah down to the “redemption of the body,” the 
apocalypse of resurrection man at the Christian Rapture. According to Genesis 
1:16, God established the moon to “govern the night.” The Rapture context of | 
Thessalonians 4-5 states that the natural man, oblivious to the Rapture hope, 
is “drunken in the night,” posing a contrast to Christians who, in their love of 
Christ's appearing, have become devotees of daylight, the contrasting solar 
principle. The same Noah who inaugurates the “‘lunar”’ genealogy of Genesis 
17 fell into sin through a fit of drunkenness (9:20-22), as though his unique 
genetic privileges made him a devotee of the night: the earthy matrix of sex, 
death, and alcoholic sleep 

These relationships demonstrate that Noah, builder of the Gentile cosmos, 
is to Christ, builder of the Millennial Kingdom, what “lunar,” genetic mankind 
is to the ‘solar’ resurrection man. The Apostle Paul contrasts these two 
versions of mankind, with the appropriate lunar and solar symbols, in his great 
account of the resurrection body in | Corinthians 15: 

There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars; for star differs from star in glory. So also is the 
resurrection of the dead. It is sown a perishable body, it is raised an 
imperishable body; it is sown in dishonor (15:41-43) 
Despite becoming something more than flesh by surviving the Flood, Noah fell 
short of the organic resurrection state and depended on the “‘lunar cult’ of 
human genetics; so Genesis 9 makes a point of explaining that he ‘sowed 
himself in dishonor” by getting drunk, having reconciled himself to the “lesser 
light” of what some have called ‘‘genetic immortality.” As a result of his 
drunkenness, his son Ham observed his nakedness, the genetic principle, ina 
fit of spiritual lunacy, the pornographic oblivion of those who have never 
envisioned the “sun of righteousness,” solar resurrection man 

Such symbolism is no verbal decoration or humble “teaching device.” It is 
reality itself. The apocalypse of the first resurrection man, Jesus Christ, is most 
certainly arising sun: “But for you who fear My name the sun of righteousness 
will rise with healing in its wings” (Malachi 4:3). Like the sun, Christ’s resur- 
rection body contains its own motive or energy source independent of food and 
of the sleep of death. As for “healing in its wings,” the resurrection body is 
absolute health and like “Sol Invictus” cannot be conquered by anything. 
Christ notes the solar character of resurrection man in his millennial context in 
Matthew 13:43 

Inevitably, a solar cult took its place, along with the lunar, in the Mesopotam- 
ian system created by Noah's family. The Sumerians, in fact, identified the sun 
god Utu as son of the lunar Nanna,"° as though to underscore the Christian 
principle that the first man “of the earth earthy” must precede the heavenly or 
solar man (I Corinthians 15:47). Noah's family understood enough of this logic 
to associate the lunar-solar distinction with the antediluvian-postdiluvian 
revolution which they had experienced. In focussing on this distinction, they 
inspired much of the classic antipathy between solar Egypt and lunar Syria, the 
opposed interests of the gods Horus and Seth. 

The solar principle was and is synonymous with the Millennial Kingdom, 
that final earthly empire which cannot be inherited by “flesh and blood” but 
must be conquered and governed by resurrection man. Every Gentile empire 
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from the Akkadian to the present marks another failed attempt by “flesh and 
blood” to achieve the impossible. The millennial ideal justifies every attempt 
but defines every failure. The Akkadian emperors belonged to the house of 
Shem, inherited the Akkadian “capital zone” of the earth by right, sent up 
hymns to the sun at the solar cult center of Sippar, and extended the lengths of 
postdiluvian reigns from the lunar thirty months to periods of sixty years." If 
the greater truth were known, they established dynastic Egypt, populating that 
land with the proper solar stock, the Hamitic, and colonized the “uttermost 
parts of the earth.”’ Still, they failed to achieve a true millennial synthesis; and 
their failure lies at the flawed historical foundation of every Gentile enterprise, 
testifying with the Mayans of the Popul Vuh that the “sun would not rise.” 

Christianity shows us how the sun is going to rise and how to put Noah’s 
nocturnal drunkenness behind us. Once we internalize the message of 
Christ's resurrection and view it as a cosmic norm, we can forgive the Gentiles 
their weaknesses, put human genetics in a proper perspective, and strike the 
right balance between nature and the supernatural and between natural 
science and divine art. Science or natural philosophy rests on a foundation of 
causal mechanisms of which human genetics is the most personal and com- 
pelling. All the natural sciences are symbolic variations of selenology, the 
study of the moon, the “lesser light” of nature. By surviving the Flood, Noah 
became a genetic link in this natural “logic of the moon.” But, by building the 
nations according to symbolic patterns, he began to create the greater science 
of ““‘heliology,”’ the civilized pattern of matching earth with heaven according to 
the prophetic triumphs of millennial resurrection man, co-inhabitant of both 
realms. 

FOOTNOTES 

Augustine rejects the doctrine of a millennial kingdom owing to popular 
visions of “immoderate carnal banquets” in The City of God, XX, ch. 7 Basic 
Writings of Saint Augustine, ed. Whitney J. Oates, Random House, New 
York, 1948, Il, 518. 
John Warwick Montgomery, The Shape of the Past (Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: Bethany Fellowship, Inc., 1975), p. 7. 
2 Dryden, The Medal. |. 285, in Se/ected Works, ed. William Frost, 2nd ed., 

Rinehart Press, San Francisco, 1971, p. 55 
3 Augustine opens ch. 4 of The City of God, XVI, with the assumption that “a 
diversity of languages was introduced” in Genesis 11, meaning that uni- 
versal linguistic unity had existed to that point. Op. cit., ll, 322. 
Henry M. Morris theorizes, for example, that the antediluvian language 
spoken universally down to the time of Genesis 11:1 was the Semitic. The 
Genesis Record, Creation-Life Publishers, San Diego, California, 1976, pp. 
266-67. 
Francis Bacon set the tone for the scientific commitment to randomness, in 
The Advancement of Learning, when he contrasted the human feeling for 
design with the way God scattered the stars at haphazard across the sky 
Out of this attitude arose Thomas Hobbes’ conviction that images formed by 
the human mind on the basis of sense data are mere “fancies” resulting 
from casual motion and lacking authority to reconstitute external objects in 
the mind. The third step in this philosophical process was furnished by 
Charles Darwin. The theory of evolution arose out of a structural flaw in the 
philosophy of science as a whole. 
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In his commentary on Genesis 11:6, Morris acknowledges that world unity, 
based on language, was the central “problem.” The Genesis Record, p. 
273. 

The text of the Sumerian Kinglist of Isin reads, “After the Flood had swept 
over and kingship had descended from heaven, Kish became the seat of 
kingship.” Samuel Noah Kramer, The Sumerians, University of Chicago 
Press, 1963, p. 328 

The classic commentary of Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown suggests that 
the 2300 days of Daniel 8:14 represent 2300 years. A Commentary, Wm.B. 
Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1961, IV, 429. 

The present author has determined this Noahic equation by comparing 
parallel mythic genealogies such as the Ugaritic line of Dagan, Bal, and 
Yerikh; the Trojan line of Dardanus, Tros-llus, and Erichthonius; the Egyp- 
tian line of Amon and Knons, and the Hittite line of Taru and Telepinu. The 
Origin of the Nations, Master Books, San Diego, California, 1984, p. 105. 
Thorkild Jacobsen, Toward the /mage of Tammuz, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1970, p. 26 

In the Sumerian kinglist, the outrageous lengths of the early reigns cannot 
be taken literally; but the Akkadian reigns fall into convincing multiples of 
the Noahic thirty years. The keys to this revolution are the duplicate 56-year 
reigns of Sargon and Naram Sin. Kramer, The Sumerians, p. 330. 
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Moses vs. Evolution 
Robert J. Clinkert 


Evolution is more than a theory of biological and celestial origins. It is a 
principle of interpretation that pervades almost all academic disciplines. For 
example, according to the documentary hypothesis,” the Pentateuch shows 
the evo/ution of religious thought in early Israel. The documentary hypothesis 
claims that the first five books of the Old Testament were not written by Moses, 
but by a series of other writers. The earliest of the “sources” the “Jehwist” and 
“Elohist,” expressed a primitive stage of nature-worship based on the kinship 
group. A later source, the “Deuteronomist,” recorded the next stage of evolu- 
tionary development — the religion of the prophets which supposedly elevated 
ethics above cultic rituals. The final stage of the evolution of Israel's religion 
was expressed by the ‘Priestly’ source which ushered in Judaic legalism 

Over the years, conservative Bible scholars have repeatedly debunked the 
documentary hypothesis. Now, however, a surprising trend is developing 
among /ibera/ Bible scholars — they are becoming disillusioned with the 
documentary hypothesis." 

According to Professor Blenkinsopp, of Notre Dame University, scholars 
now merely “pay lip service” to the documentary hypothesis, but no longer use 
it as an analytical tool. Some prominent liberal scholars such as Rolf Rendtorff 
and Brevard Childs (Yale Divinity School) have openly abandoned it ' 

Ina related development, the June 28, 1986 Jerusa/em Post announced the 
discovery of the “oldest Bible text,’’ which predates the Dead Sea Scrolls by 
four hundred years. This text, written on a silver amulet, exactly quotes the 
benediction from Numbers 6:24-26: “The Lord bless thee and keep thee; the 
Lord make His face to shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift 
His countenance upon thee and give thee peace.” This text, found tn a First 
Temple Period burial tomb, is dated to the 7th Century B.C by tts style of 
printing and other artifacts found with it such as pottery. The fact that the text 
was found ina lay person's tomb inscribed on an amulet indicates that the text 
was already widely known and used during the 7th Century B.C. 

Since this particular text is attributed to the Priestly source of the documen- 
tary hypothesis, it should not have “‘evolved” until during or after the Babylo- 
nian Exile (586 B.C.) because the exile experience supposedly caused this 
development of priestly legalism. But the amulet has been clearly dated to the 
7th Century B.C. (First Temple Period, Pre-Exile). Thus we find yet another 

contradiction in the documentary hypothesis and the evolutionist principle of 
Biblical interpretation. This house divided against itself is destined to collapse 


1 Bible Review, Winter 1985, “The Documentary Hypothesis tn Trouble.” 
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Book Review 


James B. Irwin with Monte Unger. More than an Ark on Ararat. Nashville, TN: 
Broadman Press, 1985. 95 pp., hardcover, $6.95. 


This ts a beautiful little volume which should bring joy and increase the love 
of our Creator and Father in heaven in every believer. It is divided into five 
sections and forty chapters of just a few or even single pages. Many impressive 
black-and-white photographs of the author's 1982 expedition to Mount Ararat 
in search of Noah's Ark illustrate the chapters. 

Emphasis is not on the “search for Noah's Ark’ so much as upon the 
spiritual lessons learned by former astronaut Irwin day by day from small and 
serious mishaps, from encounters with Turkish “commandos” (security 
guards), shepherds and also sheep and goats, shopkeepers, and fellow 
members of the expedition. 

The simple little chapters are never “‘preachy” yet teach important truths 
fresh from the heart of our Living God. They are easy to remember and share, 
like the one involving Turkish bread freshly baked and bought: 

We hadn't eaten breakfast, so we broke open some of the two-foot-long 
loaves. The hard crust had kept the heat inside, like the jacket of a baked 
potato does. The warmth hitting the cold air made the bread steam, as if 
it were alive, breathing. So as the Muslims were prostrate before their 
Allah, we were reminded by this “breathing” bread that we were in the 
presence of our living Christ, who said, “| am the bread of life. He who 
comes to me will never go hungry.” (John 6:35) 

We ate those Turkish loaves for over a week, and kept hungering for 
more; at the same time, we ate from the Word of God, which satisfied 
completely. “Man does not live on bread alone, but on every word that 
comes from the mouth of God” (Matt. 4:4). (pp. 30-31) 

Irwin thinks that finding the Ark would be much like the story of the rich man 
and Lazarus (Luke 16:22-31). “If they do not listen to Moses and the Prophets, 
they will not be convinced even if someone rises from the dead” — or if 
someone found the Ark today 

This little book could be read as daily devotions in the family circle, and would 
delight anyone if received as a gift. 

— Reviewed by Ellen Myers 


Hebrew Historiography 
(continued from page 18) 


45 /bid.,, P.170. See also William McNeil, The Rise of the West. A History of the 
Human Community (Chicago and London, 1963). 

46 Butterfield, p. 97. 

47 See Dyrness, op cit. and Walter Kaiser, Toward an Old Testament Theology 
(Grand Rapids, Mi: Zondervan Publishing House, 1978. For a critique of 
modern liberal biblical criticism relating to the Pentateuch see Oswald T. 
Allis, The Five Books of Moses (Nutley, New Jersey: Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Co., 1977). 
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Joy of Praise 
Mary Tenbrink 


In the beauty of the early dawn 
| begin to pray. 

Exalting my Father in heaven. 
As | lay my head back 

to listen to the birds sing, 
praise songs fill us. 

Lord of Glory fills my empty cup 
as | lift Him up 


This hour is a perfect touch 

of His right hand. 

Excitement fills me! 

Something is very right, 

very blessed. 

lam richly absorbed in His presence 
as He quietly speaks, 

“By faith, you have moved mountains.” 
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